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It seems to me that white people 
come up to pick the best jobs and 
housing, while the Inuit always 
seem to be looking for jobs. 


I also wonder how the white people 

come up and find a job and housing 

in under six weeks while Inuit have 
to wait six months or longer. 


I, myself, have been waiting for 
housing for fourteen months and 

I have no job. The job I applied 
for was taken by a white man. 


If I was a council man, I'd put 
more Inuit in the work force. 


John I. 
Frobisher Bay 
January, 1984 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Tungavik Federation of Nunavut! welcomes the opportunity to 


participate in this inquiry on equality of employment. 


Equal opportunity in employment is one of the fundamental goals 
and aspirations of Inuit. The opportunity to develop coordinated and 
collective skills and confidence is a basic tenet of our larger goal . 


of self-determination. 


This paper will bring to the attention of the Commission, the 
circumstances and choices confronting Inuit living in Nunavut-- the 
land north and east of the treeline in the Northwest Territories--in 


the following manner: 


by reviewing the specific initiatives already 


underway to realize the goals and aspirations of Inuit; 


by discussing in detail the barriers and limitations of the 
existing employment and training programs and policies 


affecting Inuit; and 


by identifying proposed alternatives. 





lin 1980, Inuit Tapirisat of Canada, the national organization 
representing approximately 25,000 Inuit living in Labrador, Northern 
Quebec and the NWT, established the Nunavut Claims Executive Committee. 
Since its creation, the Committee has expanded its membership and was 
incorporated as the Tungavik Federation of Nunavut. The TFN as it is 
referred to, has negotiated and reached an agreement-in-principle on 
9 elements of the land claims settlement over the past three years. 
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Employment and training programs instituted for Inuit in the public 
sector in Nunavut, like many government initiatives, have been 

developed and implemented without consideration of our needs and desires. 
As a result, the inevitable misfortune of applying dated and 
homogenous solutions to the particular problems we in Nunavut confront 
persists, denying any expression of Inuit tradition and 
posterity. Government must recognize that a greater role in the political 
system and public administration of the territory must be created 


in order to overcome past problems and eliminate the chronic under- 


representation of Inuit. 


The native participation policy of the federal government has been 
drafted With the expressed intention of increasing the involvement 

of native people in middle and senior levels of government. This 

policy has become the federal response to the efforts of some 

native groups to achieve self-determination through greater participation 


in government: 


At this time in the history of Canada's social and 
political development, the government has attached 
considerable importance to the achievement of its 
objective for full participation of native people in 
Canadian society. Current policy initiatives such as 

the resolution of land claims and the devolution of 
responsibility to native people, reflects a new emphasis 
on encouraging native people to take a much greater role 
in those institutions which are shaping their lives... At 
the Federal level, the Native Participation Policy 
stresses the need for native people to participate more 


actively and effectively in the development and implementation 
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of policies and programs which affect them. 
The power to determine our own future in our own terms does not fall 
beyond the existing parameters of the federal political system. It does, 
however, necessitate a recognition of Inuit participation in decision- 
making processes dealing with all aspects of our economic, social and 
cultural development. Participation of this magnitude requires a ‘ 


delegation of power to Inuit. 


LAND CLAIMS AND POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 

Until recently, We fe Va iis was the only avenue through which the 
“necessary power and changes could be sought. Government's commitment 
to division of the NWT and creation of the Nunavut Territory has 
precipitated the establishment of a new forum through which we, along 
with other residents of Nunavut, are seeking greater political 


responsibilities at a local level. 


The Nunavut Constitutional Forum” is still in its infancy and consequently, 
lacks the political leverage Inuit wield rena the land claims forum. 
Therefore, it is not a surprise to see a considerable overlap on issues 
between the two forums. The absence of stronger commitment by government 
to constitutional development. and the imposition of unrealistic conditions 


to the creation of Nunavut, reinforce the overlap and our suspicion, of 


government intentions. 





2DIAND, Evaluation Report on Northern Concerns Program - December 1980 


The Nunavut Constitutional Forum is an organization engaged in 
constitutional development in the Eastern Arctic on the behalf of the 
residents living in this region. It is composed of two Territorial 
Cabinet Ministers with Nunavut constituencies and the presidents and 
designated representatives of Inuit Tapirisat of Canada and Committee for 
Aboriginal People's Entitlement. The NCF is now preparing a draft proposal 
for a constitution for the Nunavut Territory to be presented to and 
negotiated with the Federal Government. 
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OBJECTIVES OF LAND CLAIMS 
The TFN has used the land claims forum as a process to ensure and 


promote economic self-sufficiency through time, in a way consistent 


with social and cultural aspirations of Inuit. 


Unfortunately, the federal government has been reluctant to abandon 


a policy which, simply stated, is a myriad of contradictions; ambiguous 





to the point of being morally feeble while unequivocal to the point of 
ensuring extinguishment of aboriginal title. "There is an assumption 

that the objective of land claims is to define rights for aboriginal 
peoples in the context of 'traditional' economic Peri ieee VEradi.ionad. 


lifestyles, ‘traditional values...the assumption is that aboriginal 





peoples will always be in the wake of development". From its very 
narrow eee perspective, the federal government has adopted the 
assumption as a benchmark from which one can measure the success of 

a land claims agreement. From the government perspective, a successful 
settlement is "one that, at least, eliminates any possibility of an 
aboriginal interest in land surviving the agreement ."9 In short, the 
federal government expects to have us exchange our aboriginal title 


to the lands of Nunavut for a shadow of power void of any substance. 


The expression of Inuit goals through land claims requires a 
comprehensive package of elements which fall beyond the existing 


parameters of negotiation set by government. 





Soohn Merritt, A Review of Federal Land Claims Policy, prepared for 


the Third National CARC Workshop, Yellowknife, NWT, June 1983, pp.9-10 


“ipid., p.10, 
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The TFN insists upon negotiating the creation of new institutions 
which recognize government and Inuit as joint participants in the 
management of lands and resources, the assessment of developmental 


impacts on the environment and the delivery of social programs. 


Social programs such as education, health, housing, training 

and employment are not associated with Wate HOSE in the same 

way as those parts of the agreement that deal with land ownership, 
monetary compensation and wildlife harvesting. These "public benefits" 
cannot easily be made analogous with "private rights", and likewise do not 
fit into the Peel onal apprroach taken by government. While 

government considers social programs and public benefits incongruous 

to land eine . the TFN considers these equally important to private 
rights in terms of the economic, cultural and social well being 


pe knit 


EXISTING PUBLIC SECTOR EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING POLICY AND PROGRAMS 


Public sector employment and training fall within this purview. 
Government, federal and territorial, is the largest employer in 
Nunavut. Over half of the communities in Nunavut cite government as 
the major activity in the community. It is estimated that while Inuit 
comprise over 70% of the labour force, less than half are employed. 
This contrasts significantly with the non-Inuit labour force, of which 


92% is employed. — 


In light of future constitutional development and land claims, the 


Dro ad er AGon of new administrative agencies and ongoing devolution 


of responsibilities to a territorial government necessitates the 


immediate elimination of this disparity. 
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FEDERAL NORTHERN NATIVE PARTICIPATION POLICY 
The federal policy on northern native participation in the public 
sector ostensibly is designed to increase Inuit representation within 
the bureaucracy to a level commensurate with representation in the 


permanent population of the Northwest Territories. 


In recognition of the increasing demand for Inuit public servants, 
DIAND, in its evaluation report on the Northern Careers Program, responded 
with continued support of: the existing program and its objective of 


increasing northern native participation. 


After 5 years of active operation, and in spite of SSN RMS 
and perhaps unrealistic expectations for success in the beginning, 
it (Northern Careers Program) remains the most effective instrument 
available for the government to achieve its participation policy in 
the North, subject however to some minor modifications...This 


experience is now being viewed as a valuable training ground for 


administrators and policy makers who will be needed after the settle- 
ment of land claims and the further devolution of responsibilities 
to the North. To that end, the continuation and gradual expansion of 
the Northern Careers Program will contribute either directly or 
indirectly to policy initiatives of the government respecting 
devolution of responsibility to native people, the development of 
responsible government in the North and the need for a responsive 
and representative federal public service...Appointments from the 
Program - indicates the original objective (1974) which called for 
250 saan ene over 25 years. As of September 30, 1980, a total of 
151 participants have been placed. Approximately 67% of these have 
been with either Federal or Territorial Governments or native 


: 4 6 
associations refers . 
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SDIAND, Evaluation Report of Northern Careers Program, December 1980. 
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Upon closer examination, the majority of those employed in 
government occupy positions at the lowest levels in terms of salary 
and responsibility. In retrospect, this emphasis on "quota crunching’ 
focused upon the recruitment of qualified native people into 
government without the assurance of training where required and 


other necessary advancement opportunities. 


AFFIRMATIVE ACTION AND EQUAL OPPORTUNITY PROGRAMS 

In practice, voluntary affirmative action and equal opportunity 
programs lack both the emphasis and detail required for 

the long-term success of eliminating underrepresentation of Inuit. 
The application of standarized employment opportunity programs for 
"disadvantaged" groups seems to be a reactive and piecemeal 
approach of government which avoids reference to larger goals of 
self government. This lack of sensitivity to our special needs is 
made worse by the false assumption that all Inuit are qualified 


and the only barriers are of a systemic nature. 


Affirmative action is explicitly designed to identify and remove 


practices and procedures that preclude and hinder "qualified" 


disadvantaged group members from jobs and promotions within the 


system. Unfortunately, affirmative action has such inflated 


requirements and qualifications that the intention of the federal 


policy is defeateca. 
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PROBLEMS WITH THE AFFIRMATIVE ACTION PROGRAM 

The elimination of systemic barriers does not and cannot assist those 

who are not "qualified". Under the merit principle, basic qualifications 
for eligibility and selection criteria,while intended to be objective 

and non-discriminatory measures of an individual's skill, disqualify 
Inuit. The emphasis placed upon "experience within the occupational 
group''; academic achievements; and proficiency, written and oral, in both 
official languages negates any recognition of the unique cultural, 


linguistic and educational distinctions of Inuit. 


There is a need to restructure the recruitment and advancement 
procedures,as well as,modify standards and qualifications so that 

they accurately reflect and are sensitive to the socio-cultural 
composition of the Nunavut population in order to mitigate the 
increasing cultural bias. It is not a radical notion to suggest the 
emphasis on hiring practices be shifted. One should not judge the 
effectiveness of a candidate, or the bureaucracy at large, solely 

on the basis of academic standing or the number of professional degrees. 
In Nunavut specifically, the ability to speak Inuktitut and be aware 

of and understand Inuit culture is a criterion which the current 


system does not recognize when filling positions in the public service. ? 


“In 1982 only 42 of the 738 teachers employed in the NWT had any 
special northern training. The quality of education in Nunavut is 

a crucial concern. Presently over 50% of the population is under 

20 years of age. The inability to adequately train and educate these 
individuals has serious repercussions for their opportunities in the 
labour force. Employment and training programs should not be examined 
in isolation of the larger problems of the educational system. For the 
purposes of this paper, it is worthwile to note, while enrollment 

in schools increases, the dropout and failure rate is still very nigh (65% 
of those in grade 10 graduate). The low levels of education preclude 
many young adults from obtaining skilled employment opportunities. 
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The more the public service is responsive to and representative of 
the people it serves, the more effective it is. Simply-stated, in 
Nunavut thismeans information and assistance in Inuktitut and 


awareness and understanding of Inuit culture are essential qualifications. 


It is necessary to ensure certain changes are made to eliminate 
those obstacles which prevent Inuit genuine access to public service 


employment. The following changes should be considered: 


basic employment qualifications should be redesigned 


to include lifestyle and proficiency in Inuktitut; 


the selection procedure should be restructured to 
ensure at least one Inuk sits on any selection panel 


or board; and 


mandatory training and upgrading programs, both on-the- 
job and institutional, be developed for Inuit interested 


in employment in the public sector. 


There are many motivated Inuit committed to serving the needs of the 
community. However, because they do not meet the criteria necessary 


to be recognized as "qualified" eligible candidates, they are overlooked. 


Facts have been liberally mixed with fiction so as to distort the 
serious repercussions of relying solely on voluntary affirmative 
action and equal opportunity to cope with increasing absence of Inuit 
in the public sector. In 1981, less than 38% of the Government of the 
Northwest Territories employees were of native ancestry, despite the 


fact 65% of the population were native people. This performance by 
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both levels of government demonstrates the short-sightedness and 


ineffectiveness of their initiatives. 


An affirmative action program only identifies and tries to eliminate 
systemic barriers. It does not promote the advancement of individuals 
who may not meet akon criteria. In addition, the voluntary nature 
of program does not necessitate explicit goals and timetables and | 


consequently, sanctions or other legally enforceable mechanisms to 


ensure compliance with these goals and timetables are non-existant. 


The scope and intention of the programs cannot and do not address’ 


the current deficiencies in Nunavut. . 


SPECIAL EMPLOYMENT PROVISIONS OF A LAND CLAIMS AGREEMENT 

A long-term progressive approach must be taken in order to ensure 

Inuit are first afforded the opportunity to attain the necessary 

skills and technical qualifications, so that in the future, affirmative 


action programs can provide some benefits. 


A land claims agreement is a comprehensive package of rights and 
responsibilities fundamental to the future of Inuit society. Although 
precedents exist elsewhere in Canada,® the federal government has 
continually refused to acknowledge the need for providing a legislative 
basis for special employment programs. The purpose of including 


special employment program provisions within the agreement is two-fold: 


8saskatchewan has designed volunteer special employment programs and 
is currently contemplating making these compulsory. 
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(i) to secure the long term commitment and necessary 


legal enforceability being sought; and 


(ii) to develop the substance of the special employment 
programs provisions with the necessary focus and 


detail. 


The TFN has identified the objective of the proposed special employ- 
ment program provisions of the land claims agreement to be; 

...to promote representation of Inuit in the labour ° 

force employed by or through government, as a whole; 

government organizations; and all discrete sectors, 

units, groupings, classifications and levels of the 

government organization in such a way as to overcome 


any underrepresentation.” 


PROPOSED ALTERNATIVES TO EXISTING PROGRAMS 
Based upon detailed research and past experience, it is apparent 
there are only two viable approaches through which this objective 


could be realized: 


(a) contractual agreements between government and 
Inuit similar to collective labour agreements; 


OF 





°Uunderrepresentation is defined as the representation of Inuit 
within a labour force employed in Nunavut which is less than the 
presence of Inuit in the resident population of Nunavut. 
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(b) compulsory special employment programs making use of . 
the assistance and powers of the Canadian Human 


Rights Commission. 


Other approaches were discarded for the most part because they could 


not ensure the legal certainty we require. Furthermore, the task 
of identifying all obstacles faced by Inuit; and subsequently 


_introducing measures to eliminate these, is onerous and on-going. 


CONTRACTUAL AGREEMENTS 


The notion of a collective agreement between government and Inuit 
involving issues like hiring. promotion and training was considered, 
but attempts to define such a process revealed numerous problems.:A 
collective contractual agreement, similar to a collective labour 
agreement, while ensuring Inuit the legal protection required, would 


entail massive human and financial resources not available to Inuit. 


The scope of bargaining would have to be broadened far beyond what is 
envisaged under Section 7 of the Public Service Staff Relations Act 
to include matters like hiring and promotion. A clarification of 

the roles and the ‘relationship ‘of an Inuit bargaining: unit on» these 
matters and ether bargaining units dealing with other issues would be 
required. When this was considered, along with the detail and volume 
of work entailed in enumerating existing problems, it became apparent 


that a compulsory speciad employment program would be more appropriate. 
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COMPULSORY SPECIAL EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS 

Compulsory Special Employment Programs would entail a statutory 
obligation upon government departments, agencies and corporations 

to formulate special employment programs and submit these for review 
and approval to the Canadian Human Rights Commission. Failure to 
formulate or implement a special employment peoeramnuaced upon the 
provisions in the land claim agreement and the terms and conditions 
set out by the Commission, would be considered a "discriminatory 
practice" as defined in the Canada Human Rights Act and an individual 


or group of individuals could seek remedies. 


Relying on of the Commission and, in particular, relying on the 
enforceability of its decisions and orders, would be less complex 
and as more protective than any direct contractual arrangement 


in approach. 


ELEMENTS OF A SPECIAL EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 

With time and circumstance, new problems arise and new solutions are 
required. If the objective of special employment programs is to 
come to fruition, flexibility is an obvious criterion for suecess. 
Notwithstanding, there are elements that are an integral part .of ail 


programs and should be explicitly articulated. These elements are: 
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(a) an analysis of the representation of Inuit in 
all sectors, units, groupings, classifications 
and levels of the government organization and 
identification of any underrepresentation of 


Inuit thereto; 


(b) goals, expressed both in terms of numbers and 
of percentages, for increasing the representation 
of Inuit in each discrete sector, etc., where 


underrepresentation has been identified; goals 


(c) timetables, both short-term and long-term for 


overcoming any underrepresentation; 


(d) measures designed to meet the goals within the 


timetables, including special measures designed: 


(i) to eliminate barriers to recruitment 
and advancement faced by Inuit and, in 
particular, to ensure all competitions 


are open to Inuit; 


(ii) to remove formal qualifications for 
employment that are not based on essential 


considerations of proficiency and skill; 


GLEBE develop appropriate job descriptions and 
selection criteria and, in particular, to 
give necessary weight to use and knowledge 
of Inuktitut and knowledge of the particular 
social and cultural characteristics of 


Nunavut; 
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(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


e117 ) 


Fix) 


(x) 


(xi) 
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to ensure Inuit participation on selection 


panels and boards; 


to facilitate worker mobility among government 


organizations; 


to disseminate information, in a timely and 
effective manner, on employment and training 
opportunities, and do so in Inuktitut, and in 


one or both of Canada's official languages; 


to provide for counselling and support services 
with particular attention to solving problems 
commonly associated with accessibility to such 


services; 


to provide education assignment and upgrading 
programs adequate both to meet immediate employment 
goals and to create a pool of skilled Inuit to take 


up employment opportunities in the future; 


to promote apprenticeship and other on-the-job 


training programs; and 


to provide for the post-employment qualification 
of Inuit who, while lacking the necessary qualification 
at the time of recruitment, have the potential to 


qualify during a probationary or qualifying period. 


to distribute employment and training positions among 
communities in a way which reflect Inuit preferences; 
it being understood that, in some circumstances, the 


special measures referred to in (viii) and (x) may 
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require the use of programs and facilities 


offered or located outside Nunavut; and 


(e) establishment of a mechanism for the monitoring of the 
special employment program and identification of a 


senior official within the government organization having 


primary responsibility for the implementation of the program. 


AFFIRMATIVE ACTION PROGRAMS AFTER LAND CLAIMS 


Affirmative action programs and compulsory special employment 


programs are both necessary to ensure our objective is realized. 


Special employment programs would - eliminate underrepresentation 

and ensure Inuit are equally "qualified" for jobs and promotions. 

While affirmative action neutralizes any existing impediments that 

may inadvertantly discriminate against Inuit, special employment programs 
positively discriminate in favour of those, who, for the most part, 


would not be considered "qualified". 


Based upon our experience, existing programs have not and do not 
work. Realization of special employment programs, as envisaged 

here for Nunavut, is a specific solution designed to reflect the 
needs of Inuit while confronting the shortcomings of current federal 
and territorial policies in public sector employment. Effective 
special employment programs would not be the panacea for all the 
problems facing Inuit but vonid represent tangible progress ina 


matter of great and pressing importance. 
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